UNDER THE SIGN OF THE POTAI
through Sinkiang. Peter played at being "surprised/* and
said his passport, like mine, must have the word "Sinkiang"
in some corner or other. Then he hastened to ask whether
the British Consul who was coming to meet us had yet left
Yarkand. . . . And finally he engaged in a general conver-
sation on the Manchurian wars, acting as if he found the
General's company extremely agreeable. The scene ended
with the General succumbing to Peter's flatteries and
ordering that the donkeys we wanted be placed at our
disposal.
And off we went again, I wondering how I should have
extricated myself from such a pass had I been alone. Pro-
bably the General would have considered it beneath his
dignity to concern himself with a woman like me. But once
more I was in admiration of Peter. . . . To be frank, I, who
find everything difficult, felt as much envy as admiration of
the easy, even the casual, manner in which Peter surmounted
every obstacle that life put in his way.
We were in the desert again, with sandhills and gravel as
far as the eye could see. Every couple of miles or so since we
left Khotan, the route was marked with truncated pyramids
of brick put up by the Chinese. They were fotai* watch-
towers. We could check our progress by them, for hour after
hour they appeared with regularity on the edge of the trail.
Thanks to these landmarks the desert now gave the im-
pression of having been tamed.
Night was coming on and no misty line rose up on the
horizon to indicate the vegetation of an oasis. It was only
later, when it was quite dark, that we passed a tree and
ascended the eminence which was crowned by the important
fortress of Chulak.
The first court was a caravanseria.   The second was
* Potai means a terrace of guns. These ones were constructed during the
last Chinese conquest of the country, in the eighteenth century.
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